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West China Mission 
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ORE than one-half the people of the world 
live within the ten areas outlined on this page. 

To these people Northern Baptists have been called 
to minister in Christ’s name—to preach, to teach, to 
heal, to communicate light and fulness of life. Other 
Christian groups are also at work, but Northern 


Baptists have their full share in the total ministry. 


In this ministry, converts to Christ have been 
won, churches organized, leaders trained, chapels, 
schools, and hospitals established, and whole com- 


munities transformed. 


Six of the ten areas pictured have experienced 
the destructive power of modern engines of war. 
All have been indirectly and adversely affected. 
Parts of Europe, where Northern Baptists for 
decades have undergirded small, minority groups 


of fellow-Baptists, are desolate. 


The time has now come to release the healing 
and constructive forces of God in new miracles of . 


restoration and advance. 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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That You May Know 


T he purpose of this book is to set forth the post-war plans of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
These plans have been made jointly by the Boards of the two Societies in consultation with other 
Boards both within and without the Northern Baptist fellowship. They are still maturing, and can 
never be fully consummated because they deal with issues too alive to be static and too great 
ever to be completely charted. They will change as new light is granted in prayer and in fur- 
ther consultation with missionaries and Christian Nationals on all the fields involved. Even 
so, however, certain lines of action have been determined and certain goals set. Accordingly, 
what God has led us to. see and to purpose beyond the war’s desolation is hereby revealed in 


outline form that all may know what is our intention and program for the new day. 


DECEMBER 15, 1945 ; Jesse R. WILson 
New York, N. Y. 
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take their flight; 


I saw the morning break.” 
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Hope tor 
a War-torn 
World 


The close of the World War is the beginning 
of a new era in the life of the world. It can be no 
less than the beginning of a new epoch in the life 
of our Societies. The freeing of lands where we 
have long labored brings to us a responsibility and 
opportunity for which we have been praying and 


planning. 


The devastation and havoc brought by war 
would in themselves make our hearts faint, were it 
not that God’s righteous rule and redemptive power 
have been manifested, even in the midst of war, in 
ways that confirm the conviction and passion that 
brought our Societies into being and have carried 


its work forward in all our fields through the years. 


Missionaries and nationals, by their stead- 
fastness, have given incarnate witness to the words 


of Martin Luther: 
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“Let goods and kindred go, 


This mortal life also; 
The body they may kill: 
God’s truth abideth still, 
His kingdom is forever.” 

For such a time as this we have the timeless 
truth that alone gives meaning to history and hope 
to humanity, the gospel of the eternal, righteous, 
and loving heavenly Father, given to us through 
Jesus Christ our Lord in whom “dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and through whom 
the Father is working redemptively to reconcile the 


world unto Himself. 





A Baptismal Scene in the Bassein District, Burma 


Our Charter and Our Pledge 


Our Charter is from our Crucified and Risen 
Lord: “All authority is given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations.” This we will do up to the limit of our 
resources, in cooperation with the missionary pur- 


pose of other evangelical Christian groups. 


“Baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” This also 


we will do. 


‘S 


“Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” By teaching in the 
church, by preparation of native preachers, teach- 
ers, and workers, and by education centered in 
Christ, we will, through our missionaries, so instruct 


those who make this profession of faith. 


Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to Thee till death. 


ur Message and Our Ministry 





Dr. William Axling Speaking 
at Ongole Baptist Hospital, India 





| ae Jesus said, “it is written that the Christ 
should suffer and rise again from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name unto all na- 
tions.” This repentance and remission of sins in 
the name of the suffering and risen Christ we will, 
through our missionaries, herald to all nations 
within the scope of our work and resouces. We will, 
as representatives of Christ and of the churches, 
through the missionaries of our Societies, endeavor 
to carry out His further commission and promise: 
“Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is 


West China Church Group, Chengtu 
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come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses, unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” We will, in carry- 
ing out His commissions, and in His spirit of com- 
passion, feed the hungry, heal the sick, found and 
strengthen Christian homes, strive to establish jus- 
tice in all human relationships, and in every way 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.”” All these things we will do in the light of 
our primary purpose to bring all men everywhere ~ 
to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and 


Saviour! 
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For I delivered unto you first of all 
That which I also received, 
How that Christ died for our sins 
According to the Scriptures; 
And that he was buried, 
And that he rose again the third day 
According to the Scriptures: 
And that he was seen of Cephas, 
Then of the twelve: 
After that, 
He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; 
Of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 
But some are fallen asleep. 
After that, 
He was seen of James; 
Then of the aposiles. 
And last of all he was seen of me also. 


PCor.15:3-8a" 


Graduates and Teachers, 
West China Union Theological College 








The War and Our Missions. 


Our entrance into the war brought to everyone 
the realization that an old era had ended and a new 
one had begun in the life of the world. With this 
came also the clearest conviction that many changes 
and some entirely new beginnings would have to be 
made in the work of the two Northern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. East China had already 
been long over-run, and South China affected. The 
break with Japan meant immediately that our mis- 
sionaries could not continue to work there. Soon the 
Philippines fell, and our work was disrupted and 
the workers scattered. Within a few months, Burma, 
our oldest and largest field, had been so completely 
occupied that not a station or out-station was left 
io us. What the end would be we did not know. 
Would West China also be invaded? Would India 
fall? Not even the Belgian Congo was safe, and all 
communication with Europe was broken. 
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Our Immediate Response 


What should we do? What could we do? Two 
answers were clear to all: (1) We could keep the 
work going in fields where we were free to operate 


so long as we were free; and (2) we could plan 


for the future. And that is exactly what we did. The 


record of how we continued throughout the war in 
Assam, Bengal-Orissa, South India, the Belgian 
Congo, West China, in one part of South China, 
and for awhile even in East China, is given in the 
joint Annual Reports of the two Foreign Societies 


for 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. 
While the enduring spiritual strength of our 


work in mission lands evidences that God builded 
better than we knew, yet it is our conviction that 
procedures and institutions instrumental to our 
paramount purpose should be reappraised in the 
light of the war’s disclosures, and of post-war con- 
ditions. To such reappraisal the experience of mis- 
sionaries available in this land and by correspond- 
ence abroad has contributed, and all plans for 
resuming our work are subject to concurrence by 
our brethren, the Christian Nationals on the mis- 
sion fields, who have proved themselves partners 


and leaders on a parity with us at home. 


A Karen Baptist Church Choir 








The Shwe Dagon Pagoda of Rangoon 


Burma—Beloved of Baptists 


Before the war, a British agent said that the 
only foreigners who knew Burma were government 
officials and business men. If he himself had known 
Burma better, he would have included thousands of 
Northern Baptists and their missionaries who have 
cherished this beautiful land and her people from 
the days of Judson even until now. The number of 
us who know Burma now is greater than ever, for 
many of our friends and relatives fought, and some 
died, there. As allied armies moved forward, we 
dreamed of the time when our missionaries could 


return. That time has now come. 


Burma is a land of great natural resources— 
oil, tin, teak, and rubies. Rice is grown in abund- 
ance for export as well as for home consumption. 
The Stilwell Road, from Assam through Burma to 
China, links the two greatest population masses in 
the world—India and China. Burma’s golden age 
lies in the future—if Christ can become increas- 


ingly regnant there. 


Christian Village, Bhamo Field, Burma 


A Village in 








Upper Burma 


Pe land, of 
Many Tongues 





Shan Women, North Burma 


Burma is a land of many races. Twelve different translations 
of the New Testament are used in our work. The principal racial 
groups which we reach are: 1. The Burmese; 2. The Mons; 
3. The Shans; 4. The Palaungs; 5. The Was; 6. The Lahus; 
7. The Chins; 8. The Kachins; 9. The Karens; 10. Indian 
Telugus; 11. Indian Tamils; 12. The Chinese. We also minister 
to Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans. Other distinct groups await 





the gospel message. 
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Dr. L. T. Ah Pon. Christian Martyr 
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The Untinished Task - 


The total population of Burma (1941 census) 
is 17,000,000. Of these the Burmese, the dominant 
race, number over 9,000,000. The Karens (over 
a million) are the largest non-Burmese group. 
The Shans (about 900,000) live chiefly in the 
valleys. The others, numbering from 150,000 to 
350,000, are chiefly hill peoples. . 

Even among those racial groups where our 
missionaries have served and where churches have 
been established, much remains to be done. Our 
post-war proposals for staff call for far fewer mis- 
sionaries than the various situations themselves 
demand. He who runs may read this fact from the 
following figures: 


Mission- 
Protestant aries 
Racial Groups Population Christians: Proposed 
The animistic 
Palaung, Wa, 
and Lahu peoples 176,000 37,000 6 
The Buddhist Shans 900,000 12,000 4 
The Chins 350,000 7,000 8 
The Kachins * 153,000 12,000 12 


One family will be stationed in the Triangle area— 
a new field in Northern Burma, largely opened up 
by the war. 

The Karens 1,368,000 100,000 16 
Among the Karens has come the greatest in-gathering 
of all our fields. Of the 1,042 churches, 999 are self- 
supporting. The Karen Christians call for many more 
than 16 missionaries to help reap the harvest and 
extend the planting of gospel seed among over a 
million and a quarter people. 


The Burmese 9,248,000 8,000 21 
The Telugus, Tamils, Chinese, and English- 


speaking peoples in pre-war Burma were fruitful 
groups for Christian effort. How these people have 
been affected by the war remains to be seen. Though 
no missionaries should be assigned for work among 
these groups, the missionary staff proposed for the 
other groups might well be doubled—if only people 
and resources were forthcoming! 


BM protesTANT CHRISTIANS 
NON CHRISTIAN POPULATION 


POPULATION 


OPULATION POPULATION 
yoauar 176,000 
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An Emerging 
Leadership 


Before the war, our schools, semin- 
aries and Judson College had begun to 
pay rich dividends in Christian leader- 
ship. Some Christians held high places 
in state and community life. Outstanding 
pastors like Maung Gale in Rangoon 
and teachers like Dr. Hla Bu and Ma 
Eleanor San Tay at Judson College had 
led the way, and others were coming 
forward. Dr. Saw Sa, a notable woman 
doctor, pioneered in a realm of Christian 
ministry into which many Burmese 
women will some day enter. Hundreds of 


pastors now give leadership to self-sup- 


porting churches. Christian influence is 
far greater than the ratio of Christians 
to the total population (about 2 to 100) 
would suggest. 

Even so, the Christian leaders them- 
selves are the first to point out the con- 
tinuing need for financial and missionary 
assistance. When only 2% of a people 
are Christian, the task of evangelization 
has just begun. Among the Burmese 
themselves, the dominant racial group, 
fewer than one-tenth of 1% are Christ- 
jans. 


Burma. 


: 
a 


Part of Burma Delegation, Madras Conference 


Lert: Dr. Hla Bu, President of Judson 
College, His Wife, and Eleanor San Tay, 


Betow: An Informal Conference, North 
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Maymyo Girls’ School—Major Repairs Needed 


Next 


I. Training for Christian Service: Plans call for 


1. The continuance and extension of training 
programs for teachers, preachers, and 
Bible women, 


2. Courses of Bible study, theology, and 
church history combined with courses in 
simple agriculture and rural-life problems, 


3. Greater emphasis in all schools on the 
training of young women for Christian 
home-making. 


IT, Evangelism 


In a land where only 2 out of every 100 are 
Christians, winning people to Christ must still be 
the primary task of the missionaries and of the 
church leaders and members. 


III, Judson College 


Judson College must be continued. The govern- 
ment proposes to work out all educational plans in 
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Steps 


consultation with the people. We must be ready 
to help determine Judson’s place in whatever scheme 
is laid down. Buildings are intact, though quite 
thoroughly looted. 


IV. Pyinmana Agricultural School and the 
Lena Tillman Case Home Arts School 


These schools have a primary place in post- 
war plans. Buildings destroyed and looted must be 
rebuilt and re-equipped. 


V. Primary and Secondary Education 


Compulsory education at government expense 
is being proposed by the Burma government. Mis- 
sionaries and other Christians in towns and villages 
will be looked to for leadership. Christians in large 
numbers, therefore, should be urged to become 
teachers. Supplementing the government program, 
we should conduct a few first-rate preparatory 
schools distinctively Christian in character and 
influence. 


VI. Medical Work 


The hospital for women and children at Moul- 
mein and the general hospitals at Namkham and 
Kengtung will be restored, re-equipped and con- 
tinued. Proposals for an extensive village dispen- 
sary system are being considered and will be 
adopted at least in part. Public health work will be 
extended. The number of Christian nurses for both 
urban institutions and isolated villages must be 
increased. 


VII. Christian Literature 


Burma needed more and better Christian liter- 
ature even before the war. The war years have inten- 
sified that need. Baptists and other Christian groups 
propose to set up immediately a small non-commer- 
cial press. The undergirding of the interdenomina- 
tional Christian Literature Society, organized so 
as to produce whatever denominational material is 
needed, is being considered. This Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and a group of 
missionaries and Burman Christians refugeeing in 
India during the war printed Bibles, hymnals, Sun- 
day school literature, and other materials. 


A Kachin Nurse, Harper Memorial Hospital 





VIII. Regions Beyond 


The Stilwell Road links India and China 
wherein live a billion people—half the population 
of the world. All Protestant work along this Road 
from Assam’s Brahmaputra valley to the China 
border is Baptist. The peoples along this route, 
predominantly Kachin, have played a heroic part 
in the war. Their prestige is high, and that of the 
Christians among them specially so. This is true 
also of the Nagas on the Assam side. Thousands in 
both groups are still unevangelized. Our responsi- 
bility among them, and across the border far into 
China, is inescapably clear. 


IX. Cooperation 


More than any other land in which we work, 
Burma is Baptist territory. The needs of the people 
for Christ, however, are far greater than we have 
ever compassed. Others have entered in to help— 
Anglicans, British Methodists, and American Meth- 
odists. The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the W.C.T.U., 
the British and Foreign Bible Society are also at 
work. For twenty-five years now, Protestant groups 
have cooperated through an agency of their own 


Pupils of the Haka Girls’ School, Chin Hills 
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Air-View of Rangoon, taken in September 1940. 
Center: Shwe Dagon Pagoda; top center: Victoria 
Lake, site of Judson College. 


making, the Burma Christian Council. Evacuee 
groups in India are making plans that call for fur- 
ther cooperation. An educational scheme to touch 
the whole of life is being designed. Fewer and 
better high schools and more and better village 
schools are envisioned. Rural-life projects and 
health programs are also a part of the plans which 
can be realized only as all Protestant Christians 
work together. 


X. Staff 


The Burma Mission asks for 21 new families 
—42 new missionaries—from the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. The Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society is being asked for 
an as yet undetermined number of single mission- 
aries. The number of evangelistic and medical 
workers needed is fairly clear, but only a sharper 
etching of the educational program will reveal the 
number of women teachers called for. To meet the 
known demands, 36 missionaries for the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 5 for the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
are listed among the staff needs to be met by World 
Mission Crusade funds. 
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SOME OF THE LANGUAGES 


IN WHICH MISSION WORK IS CARRIED ON 
IN BURMA 


Specimens of Bible portions :- 
Burmese - eorbsmnbap§$eor5acao 
Sgaw Karen - s35001985v0e1, 8561 
Pwo Karen ~ ~ SBicosgrBs00I¢, gor 
Mon (Talaing) - 383920098 WoSccoo$ 


Shan - = Go] GS] 22 S8sep.0] 286 


Kachin- - Dai rai nna, nanhté gaw | 
Chin - - Hki ee hkla nan’ tsam tik 
Lahu- - Ye-hsu awmeh hkapg’e chim- 
Telugu -  - SS oS oSotexy oor Sod 
Tamil -  - uswomr_obschicSGé@ p 


ae $ . re 
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Christians at Kutkai 





Treading Out Rice near Bassein 


Racial Groups of Burma 


1. Anglo-Burman, 2. Hill Karen, 3. Lahu, 4. Sgaw-Karen, 5. 





Kachin, 6. Chin, 7. Burmese, 8. Indian, Burmese, Pwo-Karen 
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Assorting and Sifting Tea in Assam 


Assam— 


the ‘Tea-garden Province 


Assam, the northeastern province of India, is 
similar in many respects to its neighbor, Burma, 
with mountains and plains, rich river valleys, and 
many language groups. It is the tea-garden of India. 
It is like Burma also in being largely a Baptist 
mission field. Besides the Baptists, only the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists have an outstanding work. 
They operate in Western Assam. Baptists operate 
in the plains, the Naga hills, and the Garo hills, and 
have the responsibility of evangelizing the people 


far to the east along the border of China. 
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Assam and the War 
Wedged in between the rest of India and China 


and Burma, Assam was a bulwark against the Japa- 
nese penetration of the sub-continent of India and 
was also a base of operations for the Allied cam- 
paign in Burma. It offered refuge to thousands who 
fled from Burma before the advancing Japanese. 
It was also the concentration center from which 
supplies were flown into China. Accordingly Assam 


was one of the most active theatres of the war. 


Many a refugee and many an allied soldier 


thanked God for the Baptists in Assam, for the 
missionaries and the Assamese Christians. Homes 
and schools and hospitals provided shelter for the 
foot-sore and diseased hordes that poured into 
Assam from Burma in 1941] and 1942. Many a 
soldier since, on his way to or from the fighting in 
Burma, found unexpected American type hospi- 
tality. They found also healing for a broker. or dis- 
eased body, rest for a distraught mind, forgiveness 
for sins and a new integration in Christ for the 
whole of life. Moreover, some of our men who were 
saved from the jungle or were guided to safety by 
people made friendly to Americans through the 
work of missionaries will never need to have the 


value of missions pointed out to them. 


The people of Assam had their whole horizon 


extended. They suddenly found themselves on one 


of the crossroads of the world with a constant 
pageant of men and materials on the land and in 
the sky being enacted before their eyes. Further- 
more, they were themselves called on to participate 
—as soldiers, as guides, as roadbuilders. Wages 
beyond any of their dreams were paid for their 
services, and new and strange food, and oppor- 


tunities to know men of many lands were given to 


them. Many Christians bore a Christian witness to 


those whom they served and to their own people as 
they went far from their homes; and they sent gen- 
erous gifts from their high wages to the churches at 
home. Some missionaries were in charge of labor 
batallions and used the free evening hours for Bible 
classes and other training designed to strengthen the 
Christians and to win new converts. What may this 
new awakening not mean if we now go forward with 


our God-given task in Assam? 


fy 


The Late Brayton C. Case, Baptist Missionary, Major Paul Jones, 
and General Stilwell on Their Retreat From Burma 
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A Stone Mason of Assam 


The Peoples 
We Reach 


I. The Peoples of the Plains 


The peoples of the plains and fertile valleys 
are the largest population group in Assam. The 
real Assamese, speaking a language called Assa- 
mese, are the dominant group. They are more ad- 
vanced socially, educationally, economically than 
other peoples of the land. They share with other 
Indians the nationalist aspiration of India. They 
are proud, self-possessed and predominantly Hindu. 
They respond slowly to the gospel, and only a few 
thousand among the five million are Christians. 
The task of winning them is ours, and is imperative 
even though difficult. 


On the plains with the Assamese live two 
other main groups. The first is the million immi- 
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grants from other parts of India who have come to 
work on the large tea estates. Among them work is 
fruitful, and 11,000 Christians are gathered into 
241 churches. The other group is the Kacharis— 
people who generations ago moved down from the 
hills into the plain north of the Brahmaputra River. 
Among their 300,000 people, fewer than 5,000 are 





Baptist Hospital of Jorhat 


Christians. We have sadly neglected this promising 
group, and those already won will relapse into 
heathendom without more Christian teaching. As 
part of post-war planning, Swedish-American Bap- 
tists expect to begin work among some of them. 


2. The Mountain Tribes 


In the mountains are bewildering divisions 
and sub-divisions of self-contained, isolated racial 
groups. They number about 500,000 and all are 
animists, except the 64,000 church members with 





Homes of Indian Coolies, 
Tea Pickers, Near Sadiya, Assam 


a total Baptist constituency of 200,000. The three 
groups among whom we work are: (1) The Nagas, 
from ten or more tribes, numbering 250,000, among 
whom are over 39,000 Christians; (2) the Garos, 
numbering 200,000 with 24,000 Christians; and 


(3) the Mikirs, numbering fewer than 100,000 with 
1,100 Christians. All of these people can be won 
to Christ. 


3. The Border Tribes 


Such groups as the Konjak, Chang, Sangtem 
and Abors live beyond the Naga hills toward China. 
Trails lead from their areas into China and are in 
process of being extended and improved for greater 
use. Over these trails the messengers of Christ can 
and will go. 


TYPES OF WORK 


Evangelism 


Direct. evangelism among the hill tribes has 
brought a rich harvest, and the opportunities are 
unlimited. Even more rewarding has been the work 
with the tea-garden immigrants among whom in a 
generation the number of church members has in- 
creased four-fold. The Assamese people are the 
ones largely unreached—because little effort has 
been spent on their behalf. The land cannot be made 
Christian if this dominant group is not won to 
Christ. 

Educational Work 


A larger number of better trained leaders is 
the chief need in Assam. Language and travel diff- 
culties and a reluctance to break with traditional 
educational procedures offer real obstacles to an 
advanced program. Perhaps all barriers could be 
overcome if ample funds were available. The theo- 
logical school, teacher-training institute, high school 
and Bible school for women—all in Johat—are 
doing good work. The Woman’s Society has ef- 
fective higher schools at Nowgong, Gauhati and 


Upper RicutT: Women 
Missionary Leaders 
Seconp Ricut: A One- 
Way Road Into The 
Naga Hills 
Tumrp Ricut: Naga 
School Boys 
Botrom: Girls’ Mission 
Middle English School, 
Tura 



































Golaghat, Assam. A student hostel is provided for a 
limited number of students attending Cotton Col- 
lege, a government institution, at Gauhati. Some 
think a Christian college is needed in Assam, and 
make a strong case for it. Further post-war planning 
must hit upon a better and more extensive educa- 
tional strategy which may well include a college. 


Medical Work 


We have a good general hospital at Jorhat, 
another at Tura, and a fine one for women and 
children at Gauhati. One of the best services of the 
Jorhat and Gauhati hospitals is the nurses’ train- 
ing for girls from both the plains and the hills. The 
Tura hospital is an important base for both medical 
and evangelistic outreach. All have served both 
refugees or military personnel during the war years. 


Assam’s Great River, 


the Brahmaputra 
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Leper Compound, Jorhat 


Immediate Plans 


Select and train promising young people from 
every racial group, 


Provide more primary and secondary schools, 
strengthen both staff and curriculum, continue 
the student hostel at Gauhati, and continue to 
study the educational needs of our work, spe- 
cially those having to do with the training of 
pastors, women workers, and lay leadership, 


Provide more women missionaries for evan- 
gelistic work in jungle villages and for pioneer- 
ing types of rural and medical work, 


Appoint missionaries for work among the As- 
samese and increase the number of Assamese 
Christians working among this dominant 


group, 
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5. Strengthen the Assam Baptist Convention by 
bringing more Christian leaders into places of 
responsibility, 


6. Provide a full-time mission secretary to co- 
ordinate all mission work, 


7. Appoint 15 families and 3 single missionaries 
(33 new missionaries), including 10 families 
for evangelistic work, and recognize that even 
this increase in staff is wholly inadequate to 
meet the opportunities and _ responsibilities 
which are ours. 


A Bridge Built 
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Bengal-Orissa— 
Land of Historic Peoples 
and Modern 
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Missionary in a Camp Near Out-Station 


Increasing industrialization in terms of steel 
mills, mines, and railroads marks that portion of 
the two provinces of Bengal and Orissa assigned to 
Northern Baptists. Multitudes, gathered from many 
races and castes into the strangeness, confusion and 
congestion of great industrial centers, present great 
needs and great opportunities for Christian friend- 
liness, counsel, relief and evangelism. 


In our territory are 6,000,000 people, crowded 
so that the density of population is 600 to the square 


mile as compared with 40 to the square mile in the 
United States. Our missionaries work with many 
language groups: Oriya, Santal, Kora, Bengali, 
Hindustani, Telugu, Tamil, and, in the Anglo-In- 
dian centers, English. Hinduism is so deeply en- 
trenched that no evidence of a mass movement is 
anywhere to be found. People are won to Christ by 
the processes of personal evangelism. The recent 
famine has left its mark in such a way as to be a 


factor in our work for years. 


Modern Research Laboratory at Jamshedpur 





The Way Ahead 


To continue work among the animistic, under- 
privileged Santals and Koras who are coming 
into the church in increasing numbers, 


To strengthen the work amorig the dominant 
Oriyas for whose evangelization the mission 
was started and among whom a strong Chris- 
tian community is already estabished, 


To follow up openings now appearing for 
evangelistic effort among the proud Bengalis, 


To intensify our effort in the strategic indus- 


trial centers: Jamshedpur with one of the 


greatest steel mills in the world; Mosasboni, 
a great mining center, and Khargpur, a great 
rail center, 


To undergird the churches in their efforts: (1) 
to become self-supporting; (2) to extend their 
home mission activities; (3) to provide, with 
the help of the government, primary educa- 
tion for all Christian children. Financial and 
missionary support for these ends and for ag- 
gressive evangelism and leadership training 
is basic to the whole program, 


To extend our work to cover the entire terri- 
tory allotted to us. We now work in only about 
one-fourth of it. As a first step in an extension 
program, we should establish a station in the 
southern half of the Balasore district, 


To improve our whole educational program: 


a. To strengthen our schools at Balasore, 
Bhimpore,: Hatigarh and Midnapore by 
making the courses more practical, by 
emphasizing agriculture, village crafts, 
public health, home-making and adult 
literacy, and by extending the privileges 
of primary education, 


b. To set up training centers in strategic loca- 
tions for the training of pastors, evangel- 
ists, Bible women, primary teachers and 








Christian Santal Family 


the laity. For this work both funds and 
missionaries are needed, 


c. To consider seriously the advisability of 
re-opening medical mission work. 


8. To appoint as soon as possible five new fami- 


lies and nine single women—a total of 19 new 
missionaries, 14 of whom should be assigned 
to evangelism and Christian training pro- 
grams. Of these 19 new missionaries needed, 


15 are included among those whose appoint- 
ment World Mission Crusade funds will make 
possible. 


Feeding Famine Sufferers, Bengal 





South ineie— 


Land of the Telugus 


The South India mission field is an area only 
a little smaller than the combined areas of Indiana 
and Ohio and lies within the Madras Presidency 
and Hyderabad State. Most of the 6,500,000 people 
live in rural hamlets. Marginal living prevails and 
hunger continually marks the lives of thousands. 





Telugu Boy With Mite Box Offering 


Most of the people are illiterate and the population 
increase exceeds growth in literacy. The one lan- 
guage of the area is Telugu. The Telugus are the 
largest Oriental Baptist group speaking one lan- 
guage. Most of the Christians are from the out- 
castes. Great groups come into the churches as part 
of an almost continuous mass movement which 
sorely taxes our inadequate staff, leaving little op- 
portunity to challenge the Sudras, other groups of 
high caste Hindus, and Moslems. Tides of nation- 
alism color the life of all groups and make prob- 
lems, but good roads, one language, and an estab- 
lished government are favorable factors in all mis- 
sion work, 


Post-war Responsibility and Challenge 


1. The Telugu Baptist Convention earnestly seeks 
missionary help for an aggressive evangelism 
and the building of strong churches, 
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The Telugu Woman’s Convention wants our 
help in winning women and children and in 
building Christian homes, 


The number of Christians is increasing more 
rapidly than the number of trained leaders. 
The training of leaders is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance, 


a. Christian workers, both men and women, 
should now be given Bible and Theological 
training in one institution, 
must be 
strengthened and multiplied to provide 
Christian teachers for Christian schools, 
to aid the government in raising educa- 
tional standards, to train teachers for sec- 
ondary schools, and to give a new emphasis 
in industrial and home arts subjects, 


b. Teacher-training _ institutions 


Christians and the government are working 
together to increase adult literacy, and we 
must do more rather than less in this realm, 


The need for medical and surgical aid de- 
mands the continuance of our hospitals at On- 
gole, Nellore, and Hanumakonda. The em- 
ployment of better-trained Indian doctors, the 
extension of nurses’ training, and a carefully 


Ramapatnam Theological Seminary 








Market Place of an Indian Town 


planned and well-staffed public health pro- Medical College at Vellore, with help from 
gram are also basic needs, Northern Baptist women, has trained most of 
6. A larger measure of interdenominational co- the Indian women doctors who have served in 


operation is clearly indicated. The Woman’s our hospitals and dispensaries. This institution 


Society has from the beginning contributed to is now under government pressure to enlarge 
the support of the Woman’s Christian College 
and the St. Christopher’s Training College for 
Teachers, both in Madras. The combining of 
our Ramapatnam and the Canadian Baptist 


Seminary is contemplated, and the Gurley 


and otherwise meet higher government stand- 
ards. Ultimately it will train men as well as 
women. Funds are being sought. Baptists are 
helping in.the advance program and must in- 
crease their contribution. 


Memorial Women’s Bible School at Nellore Staff Needs 

should become an integral part of the new in- For the work to which we are now committed, 
stitution. The erection of suitable hostels for | 14 new families and 4 new single missionaries—a 
Baptist students at Andra Christian College at _ total of 32 new appointees—are needed. Proposed 
Guntur should be part of our increased co- | World Mission Crusade funds will provide for only 


operation with this institution. The Christian 22 of these 32. 


Baptismal Scene in South India School Girls’ Kurnool, South India 





South China 


Tropical Kwangtung 


The South China mission is the oldest of 
Northern Baptist missions in China. It lies in the 
tropical Kwangtung Province where people are re- 
puted to be the most enterprising of all China. Two 
district dialects are spoken: Hoklo in the Swatow 
area and Hakka in the Meihsien area farther inland. 


The Hoklos 


In the Hoklo area, the farming of rice, sugar- 
cane, sweet-potatoes, peanuts, fruit, the manufacture 
of salt, fishing and trade are the chief means of 
livelihood. Only two-thirds of the amount of rice, 
the staple food, is grown. The rest must be imported. 
At this point the war cut into normal food supplies. 
It also disrupted trade and the fishing industry. 
Taxation has become an almost unbearable burden. 
Many small farmers have been compelled to sell 
out to the well-to-do. Within four years, two floods 
helped to produce one long-continued famine. 


The Hakkas 
A chief characteristic of the Hakka field is that 


society is dominated by the women. The men go 
away in large numbers to Singapore and to the 
South China Seas, to be gone sometimes for twenty 
to thirty years. They send money home regularly 
and may return for short visits once every ten years, 
finally remaining at home for the declining years 
and for burial. The women till the fields and do all 
the other work. Extreme poverty prevails now be- 
cause money cannot be sent home. Refugee business 
men from Swatow and Canton with plenty of money 
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Kakchieh, Swatow, as it was in 1938 


control the business life of Meishin and have lifted 
the cost of living for the already impoverished 
Hakka people. 


The non-Christian religions, chief of which is 
Buddhism, are gradually losing their hold on the 
people. The Hakkas have always been less religious 
than the Hoklos. 


The Christian Churches 


The churches and missionaries have sought to 
meet the physical needs of the people through well 
organized relief. They have served all the people 
and their service has opened new doors for evangel- 
ism. In the Hoklo field all missionaries work with 
the Ling-Tong Convention. The Hakka Convention 
is entirely self-directing in its area. The war has 
reduced greatly the number of Christian leaders 
and the number of candidates for the ministry. Lack 
of adequate training agencies and low salaries are 
the two persistent reasons why many promising 
young men do not enter the ministry. It is not 
enough for us to say they ought to: We should ad- 
dress ourselves to changing the conditions which 
cause them to turn to other vocations. 


Education 


All primary education is coming rapidly 
under government control. The number of govern- 
ment sponsored middle schools, corresponding to 
our high schools, is also increasing. Christian 
schools must make a place for themselves by becom- 
ing distinctively Christian and by demonstrating 
the superior value of education under Christian 
auspices. They should also commend themselves 






by specializing in areas of special need: English, 
music, agriculture and engineering. More and bet- 
ter Christian teachers are the primary need. 


Medical 


The Chinese are increasingly receptive to west- 
ern medicine and surgical skill. The war, however, 
has led to the closing of our hospitals in Swatow and 
Kityang. Reports indicate that equipment has been 
looted. The post-war period will present unprece- 
dented opportunities for a Christian medical min- 
istry. China’s National Health Administration 
counts mission hospitals as indispensable. We must 
heal, and we must also train those who will widely 
extend the healing ministry in Christ’s name. Gov- 
ernment hospitals and training centers for both 
doctors and nurses will multiply and become more 
efficient, but mission hospitals and schools, equipped 
and staffed equal to the best government institu- 
tions, should provide a plus element in térms of 
Christian concern, motivation and faith which no 
government institution can equal. We should have, 
in addition to our two hospitals, sanatoria for tuber- 
cular patients, hospitals for mental diseases and 
colonies for lepers. 


Staff Proposals 


A larger group of missionaries, both men and 
women, is the primary need for the new day. Only 
well-qualified people should be appointed. The 
Chinese are constantly demanding higher standards 
for missionary appointees. The best of technical 
training combined with an understanding of, and 
warm-hearted adherence to, the Christian faith are 
indispensable. The search for well-qualified men 
and women must be continued and appointments 
made until the opportunities for service no longer 
overwhelm us by their number and urgency. Ten 
new families and five single women are urgently 
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needed—25 missionaries in all. Of these 18 are 
included in World Mission Crusade askings. 


Other Proposals 


1. To cooperate with Nanking Theological Sem- 
inary in the training of pastors and other 
leaders, 


2. To provide training courses for lay leaders, 
both men and women, 


3. To make the Women’s Bible Training School 
more efficient in the training of middle-school 
girls for Christian service, 


4. To re-evaluate the place and service af the 
Swatow Christian Institute, 


3. To restudy the whole educational program of 
the mission in the light of the government’s 
post-war policies, 


6. To ask one or more missionaries to travel 
widely among the churches helping them 
spiritually and leading them to make more 
adequate financial provision for their pastors, 


7. To survey the possibilities of increased co- 
operation between our mission and that of the 
English Presbyterians whose field adjoins 


ours, 


8. To recognize, above all, the basic importance 
of winning people to Christ as Lord and 
Saviour and of establishing self-supporting 
churches for the further extension of the 
gospel. 





East China— 


Where the Yangtze Meets the Sea 


The East China Baptist mission field is in 
Chekiang Province and includes the large cities of 
Shanghai, Hangchow and Nanking. In the pre-war 
period all stations were within eight hours travel 
time from the Convention headquarters at Hang- 
chow. 


In East China, the material wealth of the 
people is above the average for China. Homes are 
generally of brick. Silk culture, farming, fishing, 
manufacture and trade are sources of income. 


In this field, animism, Taoism, Confucianism 
and Buddhism are losing their hold on the people 
who are increasingly disposed to the Christian 
faith. War-time relief work has accelerated the 
general trend toward things Christian. 


The Church Program 


Prior to the war, each of the five stations in 
Chekiang Province had well-established churches. 
Many churches were also in the small cities and 
villages. In a pastoral-circuit system of church 
supervision, one ordained man with the help of lay 
workers looks after from four to six congregations. 
Chinese leadership, manifesting itself in every 
phase of the work, is a well-established policy. The 
officers of the Convention are Chinese. Most of the 
administrative positions formerly held by mission- 
aries have come to be filled by Chinese—the presi- 
dency of Shanghai University, the superintend- 


Lay Leadership Training Institute, Huchow 
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encies of all three hospitals and the principalships 
of the schools. Women also have freedom in doing 
every type of service in the Convention, and work 
for women is an integral part of the Convention 
program. Twelve women evangelists were em- 
ployed. Chinese leaders and missionaries join in a 


Aerial View of University of Shanghai 


continuous training program for both men and 
women lay-workers. Home missionaries, entirely 
supported by Chinese funds, work on the borders 
of Chekiang and Anhwei Provinces. Cooperation 
with other groups marks much of the work. 


The Educational Program 


Our mission cooperates with other missions in 
maintaining the Woman’s Christian Medical Col- 
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lege, Nanking Theological Seminary, and the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Forestry of the University 
of Nanking. Wayland Academy is directly under 
the Mission and we cooperate with other Missions 
in the Hangchow Union Girls’ School, the Ningpo 
Riverside Union School for Girls, and the Ningpo 
Riverside Union School for Boys—in the field of 
secondary education. We also operate two junior 
middle-schools—at Shaohing and Kinhwa. Our 
post-war middle school policy will have to be 
formulated after we learn more fully what post- 
war conditions are. 


The Christian Home 


7 Training young men and women for Christian 
home-making is increasingly a part of the program 
of every mission. In East China we have two schools 
which help greatly—the Memorial School of 
Mothercraft in Huchow and the Christian Home- 
Makers School in Ningpo. 


Medical Work 


Hospitals are maintained in Ningpo, Shaohing, 
and Kinhwa. Each has a nurses’ training school. 
Public health programs and prenatal and baby 
clinics are parts of our total effort to minister to 
the physical needs of the people. 


Post-war Proposals 
The Boards propose: 


1. To devote funds and effort to relief and re- 
construction needs growing out of the war, 
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2. To engage in a ministry of reconciliation 
wherever war tensions and conflicts have 
arisen, 


3. To encourage Chinese Christian leaders and 
the Convention and its Home Mission Society 
to assume increasing initiative and responsi- 
bility, 

4. To survey the total educational situation in 
the light of the war and to make our contribu- 
tion as Christians where it can be most dis- 
tinctively Christian, 


5. To help produce more and better Christian 
literature and make more extensive use of that 
which is produced, 


6. To clothe every ministry in a spirit of evangel- 
ism designed to win people to Christ and His 
cause. 


Staff 


It would seem now that East China should 
have 15 new families and nine single women mis- 
sionaries (39 in all) for the immediate post-war 
years. Consultation with Chinese leaders may lead 
to a revision upward of these figures. Whether or 
not we can send the 39 depends on the success of the 


World Mission Crusade. 
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West China— 


The Four Springs of the Yangtze 


The West China field of Northern Baptists is 
in Szechwan and Sikang Provinces with a total pre- 
war population of about 60,000,000. As a result 
of mass migrations westward occasioned by the war, 
the present population is probably much nearer 


80,000,000. 


Formerly isolated by distance, mountain bar- 
riers and poor communication, West China became 
during the war years the political and cultural cen- 
ter of the country. Scholars, students (whole uni- 
versities), officials, business men, enterprising in- 
dustrialists and thousands of others poured into 
Chungking and Chengtu. Lend-lease experts, diplo- 
mats and army personnel from the United States 
also arrived in large numbers. Airfields “mush- 
roomed” everywhere. The Burma Road, closed for 
a while; was re-opened with a new name—the Stil- 
well Road. Development is only in the beginning 
stages. Ten years of peace will bring railroads to 
all the large centers, closer contacts by land and 
air with Burma and India, vast industrial projects 
on the upper Yangtze and other rivers, and the 
development of oil wells-and mines to make avail- 
able vast resources already known to exist. The 
democratic spirit grew during the war years. Under 


this spirit, cooperatives developed extensively, and 
these decentralized small industries may become a 


characteristic feature of the emerging economic 


structure. The tension between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Communists continues but will be re- 
solved. New ties have been formed with Russia, 
and the peoples of India have been drawn closer 
to the peoples of China. 


Religious 


Taoism and Buddhism as organized religions 
are diminishing; they will continue largely as cul- 
tural elements in Chinese life. Mohammedanism 


remains, but is not gaining strength. Confucianism. 


as a cultural and political factor is losing ground. 
Japan’s promotion of it and Madame Sun Yat-sen’s 
condemnation have contributed to this end. Catho- 
lics began work in West China toward the end of 
the seventeenth century. Protestants began in 1877; 


Baptists in 1899, 
Our Work 
Our work in West China is in four centers: 


(1) Ipin, with one city church and several 
outstations, Munroe academy, the Girls’ Middle- 
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School, and a hospital, 


(2) Yaan, with a boys’ middle-school, a girls’ 
school and the Briton Corlies Memorial Hospital, 


(3) Kiating, with a church of approximately 
800 members, 


(4) Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan Pro- 
vince, is the headquarters of our mission. Here we 
have one church, and we cooperate in the main- 
tenance of West China Union University and the 
Union Theological College. The university is out- 
standing and is highly esteemed by the Chinese. 
Through it and its hospital, we have a part in 
medical education in West China. The Theological 
College (or school), established in 1937, has be- 
gun to pay dividends. It enrols both men and 
women, and the first Baptist woman graduated in 
1944 and is on our [pin staff. 


Churches and Chapels 


We have four organized churches in West 
China. Not one of them is very strong, but clustered 
around each are many small chapels. The total num- 
ber of church and chapel buildings is 41. In 1943 
there were 3,463 church members and 91 baptisms. 
Three ordained and 10 unordained pastors serve 
the churches and chapels. This staff is wholly in- 
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sufficient. With living costs high and opportunities 
for trained men great, it is not easy to attract and 
hold capable young leaders. We must make better 
provision for them. Opportunities abound for vigor- 
ous effort if funds and workers are released: (1) 
on the campuses, (2) in the great cities, (3) in new 
industrial centers, and (4) in rural communities. 


Mission Staff 


Because of deaths, resignations, and retire- 
ments, the West China Mission calls for an almost 
complete re-staffing. At least 10 new families and 7 
single women missionaries should be sent out with- 
in the next few years. Of these, 6 families and 4 
women (16 missionaries in all) are to be covered 


by the World Mission Crusade funds. 


Board Proposals for West China 


1. To strengthen church and station program by 
sending well-trained missionary personnel, 


2. To help train Chinese leaders to be placed in 
positions of responsibility in church and 
school, 


3. To appoint specially trained missionaries for 
a distinctively Christian ministry among ‘stu- 
dents in Chengtu, Ipin, and Kiating. 
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To keep evangelism central in all we do; 1.e., 
win people to Christ, gather them into 
churches, and make the churches evangelistic 
centers, 


To give generous assistance in the rehabilita- 
tion of pastors and churches in occupied areas, 


To aid in restoring destroyed or damaged 
churches, chapels, schools, and hospitals, 


To continue our cooperation with Southern 
Baptists in the maintenance of the University 
of Shanghai, and with other groups in support- 
ing Ginling College, the University of Nank- 
ing, West China Union University, the 
Woman’s Christian Medical College, Nanking 
Theological Seminary and West China Union 
Theological College, 


Td continue a distinctively Christian medical 
ministry, 


To engage with others in the eradication of 
illiteracy: and in the production and distribu- 
tion of Christian literature, 
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General Proposals for All Three China Fields 


To provide training for all ages within the 
home designed to make for sound health, 
sound household economy, and _ spiritual 
growth in understanding and character in the 


stewardship: of life and treasure, 


To give missionaries specialized training for 
specialized tasks, 


To direct the Foreign Administrative Secre- 
tary for China and the other far eastern fields 
to spend half his time on the field, 


To send from America missions of ministry 
and fellowship for periods of from six months 
to a year for special lectures, evangelistic 
campaigns, Bible conferences and unhurried 
personal visits with Chinese Christian leaders 
and people, 


To undergird the National Christian Council 
in its manifold service to all Christian bodies 
in China and help it to make an outstanding 
contribution to the ecumenical Christian fel- 


lowship. 
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The Belgian 
Congo— 


Heart of an 
Emerging Continent 


Africa is an emerging continent. No longer 
can it be called “dark” in the sense of being unex- 
plored. Its people and resources are widely known. 
The war has helped greatly to this end. In the years 
immediately ahead, Africa will attract to itself 
people from all the nations of the earth, and it will 
yield its treasures to all. 


The Belgian Congo, in which Northern Bap- 
tists are at work, is the very heart of this emerging 
continent. Look at the small map on the inside front 
cover of this book to see how literally true this is. 
It lies on the equator, which bisects Africa. It can 
be easily approached from east or west, from north 
or south. Every current of Africa’s life and thought 
will flow into it and out again. With what coloring 
will those currents go forth? Will they, like the 
blood streams from the human heart, be clean and 
pure and life-giving? This depends in no small 
measure on what we Baptists do. How can the heart 
be cleansed and itself be made the source of life 
except by that grace of God in Christ which cleanses 
all? And how shall this grace operate if we are 
not faithful to our task? 


Factors Peculiar to Mission Work 
in the Congo 


Our Baptist task in the Congo is not an easy 
one. Some factors peculiar to the Congo offer real 
obstacles. Among these are the following: 


1. The close alliance between political authorities 
and the Roman Catholic church, particularly 
in the educational field, 
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The deep-rooted hold of fetishism and witch- 
craft on the lives of the people and the his- 
toric and continuing influence of the. witch 
doctor, 


The primitive cultural level of the African 
people and the slowly awakening conscious- 
ness of the government’s responsibility for 
their welfare, 


The rapid social and economic evolution dur- 
ing the last two decades, 


The absence of a public educational system, 


The special urgency to undergird work for 
women and girls because of their status in 
African society. 


Post-war Plans 


. Staff 


To appoint 7 new families and 4 single 
women (18 new missionaries) within the next 
five years. Enabling funds are to come from 
the World Mission Crusade. The staff situa- 
tion is urgent for several reasons: (1) No new 
families were appointed during the depression 
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years; (2) Transportation has been difficult 
during the war years; (3) Many missionaries 
have retired because of age or illness. 


New Buildings 

To study the detailed list of building 
needs submitted by the Congo mission and to 
provide those buildings most urgently needed. 
To this end, a mission builder will be included 
among the missionaries appointed. One is 
specially needed in a land without skilled 
craftsmen. 


. Evangelism 


To expand the present extensive evangel- 
istic program in several ways: (1) by entering 
areas of responsibility as yet untouched, (2) 
by increasing the number of African leaders, 
(3) by urging every Christian to bear a Chris- 
tian witness, and (4) by developing a mission- 
ary zeal among the churches. 

New W ork—Bayaka Station 

To open a new station among the Bayaka 
people as soon as staff and resources become 
available. The Bayakas, numbering about 200,,- 
000, are fetish worshippers, have a common 
language, and are located in a hitherto isolated 
pocket between two other stations. 


. Education 


To strengthen our educational program 
with special reference to the development of 
Christian leaders. This can be done: (a) by 


providing two high schools, one in the lower 
Congo and one in the Kwango district, (b) by 
raising the standards of primary and village 
school work through better supervision, (c) 
by strengthening the missionary staff of the 
training school for pastors and teachers at 
Kimpese, (d) by lifting the standards and 
levels of training at Kimpese looking toward 
a cooperative Christian college as a goal, (e) 
by increasing the emphasis on training pro- 
grams for women and girls, (f) by expanding 
the Congo school program to include courses 
in handicrafts, rural problems, village plan- 
ning, public health, sanitation, marriage and 
the home, and the place of the church in the 
life of the community. 


. Sona Bata Medical School 


To maintain and develop the Sona Bata 
Medical School; to establish there a full 
course for medical assistants; to conduct an 
open-minded survey of the possible need for a 
union medical school. 


. African Leadership 


To develop African leadership. This may 
mean enlarging the scope of the African con- 
ference. It may mean forming a joint council 
of African leaders and missionaries. It defin- 
itely means transferring church administrative 
functions to African leaders as soon as pos- 


sible. 


. Special Rural and Village Program 


To gear work to the fact that primarily we 

serve a rural people and therefore should 

a. Emphasize the rural training school proj- 
ect, 

b. Encourage representatives from all sta- 
tions to attend training classes, 

c. Havea rural specialist to serve all stations, 

d. Extend the influence of the-training courses 
and of the rural specialist through fairs, 
institutes, extension courses, and adult 
educational programs, 


e. Appoint a missionary family with special 
gifts and training for rural and village 
work. 


9. Public Health 


To extend our public health services 
through: 


a. Field dispensaries, mobile medical units, 
and prenatal and baby clinics, 


b. The training of women in public health 
nursing, midwifery, and first aid, 

c. The modernization of equipment at station 
hospitals, 

d. Health campaigns. 


10. Literature 


To put increased emphasis on the crea- 
tion of Christian literature, the development 
of adult literacy campaigns, and improve- 
ment in the teaching of reading. A missionary 
specialist in linguistics and literature must be 
appointed to work in this field. 


11. Missionary Rest Home 


To continue to study the possibilities of 
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missionary rest homes made necessary by the 
lack of accessible vacation centers for Congo 
missionaries. 


12. School for Missionary Children 


To continue to study possibilities of co- 
operating with other mission groups in estab- 
lishing a school for missionary children easily 
accessible to all stations. 


13. The School for Pastors and Teachers 


To recognize the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the Ecole de Pasteurs et d’Instituteurs, 
and (a) to strengthen the Northern Baptist 
contribution to the staff and to recommend 
continuity in the assignment of personnel, (b) 
to encourage the enrolment of the best-trained, 
most spiritually-minded graduates of station 
schools, (c) to encourage the opening of 
higher courses to women and girls for training 
as leaders and Bible women, (d) to lift the 
standards of training as rapidly as possible, 
(e) to sponsor a curriculum for pastors and 
teachers which will help them meet life situa- 
tions in Christian service. 
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Filipino Refugees Returning to Their Homes 


The Philippines— 


He will not fail nor be discouraged, till he 
have set justice in the earth; and the isles shall wait 


for his law. (Isa. 42:4) 


Among the islands still waiting for God’s law 
are the ones on which the attention of the world has 
recently been focussed. The Philippines are the 
largest island group in the Malay archipelago, some 
7,083 separate and distinct land areas sometimes 
called the “Seven Thousand Emeralds.” A few 
years ago, not one person in a hundred could name 
a single one of these islands, but now we are all 
familiar with Luzon, Mindanao and Leyte; and 
some even know Panay, Negros, Cebu and Samar. 


Sixteen Million People 


Extending some 1,050 miles from north to 
south and 682 miles from the point farthest east to 
the point farthest west, these 7,000 islands comprise 
a land area of 115,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 16,356,000 according to the 1940 census. 
The land is 63% arable, and the population is pre- 
dominately rural. Rice, corn, hemp, sugar, coco- 
nuts, fish and the products of animal husbandry are 
the chief food supply and the chief articles of com- 
merce. 

The Spanish Regime 

Discovered by Magellan in 1521 and con- 
quered by Spain in 1565, the Islands took their 
name from the then ruler of Spain, Philip I. Span- 
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Waiting Islands 


ish forms of government, the Spanish language and 
Roman Catholicism were successfully introduced 
and soon came to prevail widely, except that in Min- 
danao and among the pagan tribes of the mountains 
and remote forest lands Mohammedanism, intro- 
duced earlier by the Moors, persisted. 


American Influence 


American interest and influence in the Philip- 
pines began in 1898 with Admiral Dewey’s victory 
over the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. With Ameri- 
can occupation came American schools to replace 
the low educational levels which had prevailed 
under the Spanish regime. The first teachers were 
American soldiers, but in 1900 a system of free, 
non-sectarian schools under a Department of Public 
Instruction was set up. In time, some 30% of gov- 
ernment revenues came io be used for schools which 
ranged all the way from the primary grades to the 
University of the Philippines. Literacy was in- 
creased from 10% of the population in 1903 to 
48.8% in 1939, at which time it was reported that 
some 4,000,000 could also read, or at least under- 
stand, English. The Spanish language is still the 
dominant tongue. 


Protestant Missions and Churches 


Protestant missionary effort began at the turn 
of the century. In a conference of several of the 


larger American foreign mission boards, areas of 
responsibility were assigned, and soon missionaries 
were at work in most of the large centers. After 
some reshifting of territorial responsibility, North- 
ern Baptists were assigned Panay, the third largest 
island, on which is Iloilo, the fifth largest city. The 
first Baptist missionary was Dr. Eric Lund, who 
opened work in Iloilo in 1900. Later the work ex- 
tended to Cebu and Negros. 


After forty years of steady growth, the organ- 
ized work of Baptist missionaries in the Philippine 
Islands was disrupted by the war. Eleven of the 19 
missionaries appointed for work there died in the 
custody of the Japanese military in December, 
1943. The story of their life, work and martyrdom 
is told in a memorial booklet, THROUGH SHINING 
ArcHWaAY. The Japanese conquest was followed by 
an almost complete blackout of news from the 
churches. Now the Islands are free again, and re- 
ports are coming through indicating that property 
losses have been very heavy and that the people are 
in great need of food, clothing, shelter and medi- 
cine. Dr. Elmer A. Fridell, Foreign Secretary, is 
now on a secretarial visit to the Islands, and mis- 
sionaries may soon return to their work. 


Post-war Mission Work 
At the earliest opportunity for reentering the 
Philippines, three steps are contemplated: 

1. To bring physical relief and comfort to the 
people concurrently with a spiritual ministry 
through widespread and varied evangelistic 
efforts, 

2. To cooperate with the Filipino Christian 
leaders in making a careful survey of the total 
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An Entire Family, Grandmother Included, Lived in This Hut 


church and institutional needs in an effort to 
discern along what lines Christ’s cause in the 
Philippines can best be advanced, 

3. To urge all who exercise any leadership in 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and churches not 
to put into set forms any program or any 
aspect of the work until the survey indicated 
can be completed and appraised. 


The Foreign Mission Boards are willing to 
enter into a larger measure of consultation and co- 
operation with foreign mission boards of other de- 
nominations and with the churches in the Philip- 
pines if the survey indicates that such increased 
cooperation will help the Filipino people to Christ. 


In order to implement this policy we propose 
the following: 
1. To appoint 20 new missionaries to meet the 
post-war needs, 


2. To restore such buildings as the survey in- 
dicates are necessary for the success of the 
work. 


If the staff of the Philippine Mission is to be 
restored to pre-war strength, the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society should appoint six fami- 
les, three for evangelistic work, two for educa- 
tional, and one for medical; and the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society should 
appoint eight single women, three for evangelistic, 
four for educational and one for medical work. 

Seven units (14 missionaries) for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society and four 
women for the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society are included in the new appointees 
item of World Mission Crusade askings. 
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Japan— 
No Longer Enemy 


The ministry of the local churches in Japan 
seems to have been carried on during the war years 
much as before in spite of handicaps. All religious 
workers had to spend part of their time in essential 
productive labor. A slump in church attendance was 
occasioned by the increased pace of war work for 
both men and women and by the scheduling of Sun- 
day activities for students of government schools. 
Even so, however, the churches held together in 
themselves and within the United Church of Christ 
in Japan. In this United Church of Christ every 
phase of Protestant activity was coordinated under 
eight boards. 


Under the Educational Board, various Bible 
schools and seminaries were united. The former 
Baptist Seminary at Tokyo (The Tenny Memorial) 
was chosen to house the Women’s Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, a union of nineteen schools. Al- 
most every phase of Baptist work was similarly 
caught up in a total endeavor. The probabilities are 
strong that the United Church will continue. If it 
does, it will be the group with which our Foreign 
Societies must establish relations, 


Kagawa, 
Christian 
Leader 


of Japan 








A Japanese Girl and Her Baby Brother 


What effect the war has had upon Japanese 
Christian leaders and peoples we are now learning. 
It would seem that their devotion to Christ has not 
abated and that they are determined to bring their 
churches to full strength and influence again. How 
much help they will accept from us depends largely 
on the spirit in which this help is offered. 


First Steps in Resumption 
of Relationships 


We are prepared to move towards a full re- 
sumption of cooperative work. The most effective 
beginning will be personal contacts. Former mem- 
bers of the Japan Mission are beginning to write 
to their friends in Japan, while the Board is ad- 
dressing communications to such leaders as Dr. 
Chiba, Mr. Sugaya, Mr. Tomoi, Mr. Saito, Miss 
Yamada, Miss Ishihara and others. 


Representatives of the American churches 
have recently been in Japan and their reports are 
now being given on the platform and in the re- 
ligious press. The sending of missionaries to re- 
sume work in Japan should await an invitation 





Kindergarten children at Fukagawa 


from the Japanese. Evidence is at hand that we 
shall not have to wait long. 


It is impossible at the present time to antici- 
pate with any assurance the type of missionaries 
(evangelistic, educational, etc.) and the number 
which our Boards may be asked to provide. This 
will be determined in consultation with the respon- 
sible leaders ofthe Japanese Church. 


The heavy bombing of the Japanese mainland 
has inevitably entailed the destruction of valuable 
church and educational buidings. After taking the 
steps leading toward a full understanding, we 
should be prepared to aid financially in the recon- 


Fiftieth 
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Destroyed 


Converse Memorial Chapel, Yokohama 


struction of needed buildings. 
One thing should be fixed in the minds of all 


Christians concerning the Japanese: They are as 
much within the orbit ef God’s redeeming love as 
we are. They along with us must be covered with 
that “‘harvest of righteousness which Jesus Christ 
produces to the glory of God the Father.” With the 
enforced disestablishment of shrine Shintoism as 
a state religion and the inevitable loss in prestige 
that will come even to sect Shintoism in the eyes of 
the Japanese, we may witness a turning to Christ 
and to the Church such as no one would have antici- 
pated a few short years ago. God moves in His own 


way to perform His wonders far beyond our asking 
or thinking. 





Europe— 
Where Baptists Are 
Still Minority Groups 


Within the last hundred years groups have 
emerged in many sections of Europe which have 
dared to fight for those principles for which Bapt- 
ists of former generations fought and suffered in 
England and America. These small groups, usually 
plain people with the New Testament as light and 
inspiration, have often found themselves persecuted 
by the government or by the state church or by both. 
Stories of imprisonment, exile and other forms of 
persecution make up much of their history. In their 
love of freedom, in devotion to the Bible, in loyalty 
to Christ, and in the essence of their faith, they are 
one with the Baptists of America and of the world. 


Fellowship with these Baptists in Europe was 
initiated by American Baptists, North and South, 
at an early date—chiefly through the Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies. This fellowship began to express it- 
self in ministries of helpfulness, and for years now 
we have lent encouragement and substantial finan- 
cial help to those who were standing bravely for 
those principles which are essential to mankind’s 
freedom and progress. 


In the year 1815, at the time of the battle of 
Waterloo, there was no Baptist church on the main- 
land of Europe. By 1850 there were in a few 
struggling churches approximately 4,000 church 
members. By 1900 the number of church members 
had risen to about 103,762. By 1940 it was esti- 
mated at 274,948, excluding those in Russia whom 
some estimate, without too much basis, to number 
several million. 


At the Baptist World Conference in London 
in July, 1920, it was decided that the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society should establish 
close fraternal relations with and furnish aid to 
Baptist bodies in France, Denmark, Norway, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Southern Baptists were‘asked to give their 
attention and help Baptist groups in Spain, Italy, 
Romania, and wherever else entry could be gained 
in southern and southeastern Europe. British Bapt- 
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ists were asked to cooperate with the churches in 
Czecho-Slovakia and in the Baltic States. It was 
planned that both British and American Baptists 
should aid their brethren in Russia. 


During the war years, our contacts with the 
churches in Europe were few and_ indirect 
Dr. W. O. Lewis, the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society’s representative in Europe, retired 
in October, 1943. Dr. Edwin A. Bell, appointed im- 
mediately as his successor, spent months in inten- 
sive study and planning and in conference with 
Europeans in this country. In February, 1945, he 
went to England and was able to enter France in 


May. 


Communications 


Now that peace has come, communications 
have been reestablished with all Northern Baptist 
areas where mails are open. Messages received 
since the end of the war breathe courage and Chris- 
tian faith, but tell of great suffering and need. Many 
churches have been destroyed or damaged, families 
scattered, and leadership depleted. Evangelistic op- 
portunities abound. Direct contact has been estab- 
lished with our brethren in France, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Sweden and with 
German Poles in Western Germany. The messages 
which have come bring greetings and_ thanks 
to Northern Baptists; all express a determination 
on the part of the people to do everything possible 
for themselves and all but one (the one from 
Sweden) outline losses of life and property. 


Our Post-War 
Program 
in Europe 


Dr. Edwin A. Bell’s appointment as our repre- 
sentative in Europe in 1943 marked the first 
step in our new program. He has been in touch 
with pastors in France and Belgium and has 
helped to outline a post-war plan for both 
countries. He has made short visits to Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia and Switzerland, 


Northern Baptists are cooperating in general 
relief work with the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction and with 
other inter-denominational agencies, 


Food and clothing solicited from friends have 
been sent to all Baptist pastors in France and 
Belgium, 


Cooperation in the interdenominational Christ- 
mas package project for 1945 is also a part 
of the program, 


Money has been sent to Sweden for aid of 
Esthonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian refugees, 


Clothing and White Cross supplies for France 
and Belgium are now being collected, and 27 
cases have already been shipped 


Northern Baptists are supporting a young 
French Baptist under the French Refugee or- 
ganization, 


Relief grants to needy pastors have been made, 
and a study is under way to determine the ex- 
tent of obligations to institutions and workers, 
accumulated during the war years because of 
our inability to send funds, 

regarding 
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Church Badly Damaged at Liege 
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Reunion of a French Family 


local Baptist needs in various parts of Europe 
is being carried on and emergency aid is being 
given, 

A young people’s worker is being made avail- 
able to the French Federation for developing 
a literature program and for special relief 
work among children, 


European Baptist leaders, stranded in the 
United States during the war period, are being 
helped to return, 


Assistance is being provided to certain Euro- 
pean young men in their preparation for the 
ministry, 


Appropriations toward the rebuilding of dam- 
aged churches are being made, 


Help is being given to displaced peoples such 
as the Russians and Poles in France, 


A widespread evangelistic effort is under way 
in France with our encouragement and help, 


Northern Baptists, through their Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, are cooperating with Southern 
Baptists and with the Baptist World Alliance 
in a program which will undergird European 
Baptists in their struggle for the separation of 
church and state, religious liberty, and full 
citizenship rights for all minority groups. 


These and similar ministries in our effort to 


meet the opportunities which confront us in Europe 
will call for not less than $500,000 in the next five 
years. This amount is included in World Mission 
Crusade askings. 
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Evangelism — 
The Missionary Distinctive 





Church Workers, Kutkai, Burma 


The present world situation, with all its sin and 
sorrow, reveals to men everywhere the desperate 
need for more than human help. Sin is startlingly 


real in all the relationships of life, and the need for | 


a Saviour who saves to the uttermost is imperative. 
Evangelism is basic in all mission work. In church, 
school and hospital, the missionary’s primary task 
is to win people to Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
It is not enough that men should give'a mere in- 
tellectual assent to the truths of Christianity; they 
must be brought into a vital union with Christ, a 
union in which they become increasingly like Him. 


Baptist churches on the mission field have not 
escaped the effects of the war. In some areas, con- 
gregations have been uprooted, leaders have died, 
or, because of economic necessity, have been forced 
into other work. As a result, spiritual vitality has 
declined. In other areas, however, the faith of 
Christians has been strengthened, their sense of 
responsibility for Christ’s cause has been deepened, 
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and some people hitherto indifferent are now re- 
sponsive to the gospel. Over wide areas this is a 
day of opportunity. Tomorrow may be too late. 


A new realization of what Jesus means to the 
whole man and to the whole of life marks missions 
today. This is as it should be. But, while stressing 
the implications of the gospel for every aspect of 
life, both individual and social, we must not over- 
look the fact that the need for definite, convincing 
evangelistic preaching is more urgent than ever— 
that kind of preaching which is designed to win 
people one by one to a full personal commitment. 
to Christ and His church. The reality of sin, the 
adequacy of Christ’s death on the cross for sin, 
divine forgiveness and the fruits of the Spirit must 
be set forth with clarity. 


In evangelism, missionaries should use not 
only the older methods which have stood the test 
of time, but also the newer methods which are being 
developed at home and on the fields. The total pro- 
gram, therefore, should include such methods as 
educational evangelism, visitation and family evan- 
gelism, radio and newspaper evangelism, and spe- 
cialized programs for women and children. 


In no situation can any method fully take the 
place of those processes of personal friendship 
through which one individual wins another person 
first to himself and then to Christ. To this end Christ- 
ians must be ready to say with the Apostle Paul: 
“T am made all things to all men that I might by 
all means save some.” 


Gospel Teams at Meihsien, South China 
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Visiting Nurse Calls on Chinese Mothers 


Medical Missions— 


A Healing Ministry 


“At even, ere the sun was set, 
The sick, O Lord, around thee lay; 
O, in what divers pains they met! 
O, with what joy they went away!” 


The healing of broken and. diseased bodies, 
so much a part of our Lord’s ministry, has always 
been a part also of the ministry of His disciples. 
Jesus came to make men whole, and physical health 
and well-being are involved in wholeness. Minister- 
ing to men on the level of their physical distresses 
is never the total task of missionaries, but it is an 
essential part of the total task of bringing to all men 
fullness of light and life. 


The need for medical work on Northern Bap- 
tist mission fields continues; we must do more and 
better work than ever before. We must meet the 
higher standards set by governments and by ad- 
vances in medical science and surgical skill. We 
must, accordingly, have better equipment. We must 
give more attention to public health and the preven- 
tion of disease. We must also extend our facilities 
for dealing with tuberculosis and leprosy and to 
the training of doctors and nurses. To these ends 
we must be ready to cooperate with other missions 
and with government. 


The listing in this volume of property damage 
and loss reveals only in part the extent to which our 
hospitals and dispensaries have suffered in the war. 


The program of repair and reconstruction must 
begin immediately. Some losses may in the long 
run prove to be a blessing in disguise, for it is not 
our plan simply to replace former structures, but 
to build again in the light of past experience and 
changed situations. 


New and reconstructed hospitals and dispen- 
saries will call for new and better equipment. Here 
again the wrath of man can be made to praise God. 
Old, out-moded equipment can now give place to 
the newest and best in sterilizers, X-ray machines, 
operating tables and instruments. Further, for the 
teaching of doctors and nurses, we should now havé 
modern text-books, projectors, motion picture ma- 
chines and other visual aids to scientific instruction. 


Our medical program also calls for demonstra- 
tion centers, road-side clinics, mobile dispensaries, 
special projects for the lepers, the blind and the 
tubercular, and for wide-ranging ambulances to 
bring from the villages in comfort and safety those 
who need hospital care. 


Surely those whose Christian compassion 
would seek something more than emotional ex- 
pression will find in this program that which chal- 
lenges and compels. The initial letters of the three 
words Wor.p Mission CrusADE should mean to all 
of us in this realm of human need WE MUST 
CARE. 
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The Women’s Quad at Judson College 


Our Christian faith is a religion of light and 
life and is therefore against ignorance, superstition 
and cramping customs at all times and in all places. 
Our God is a God of truth and the Source of all 
truth, and while the paramount purpose of Christian 
missionaries is “to reveal the light of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ,” their full-orbed 
purpose includes the leading of men and women 
into all truth and into fulness of life. Whatever, 


therefore, will help to make men and women into. 


better people, better members of their family, better 
servants of their community, better citizens of the 
Kingdom of our Lord is a rightful part of the 
Christian mission. 


A basic concept in educational missions today 
is that no Christian should be illiterate. The ability 
to read and to write, to absorb truth and to ‘com- 
municate it, should be the portion of all the sons 
and daughters of God. Accordingly, children are 
gathered into schools in their early years and are 
taught the rudiments of their own language. Accord- 
ingly, also, and on an increasing scale, adults who 
never had the opportunity to become literate, or 
did not avail themselves of what opportunity they 
had, are being brought together to be taught. Adult 
literacy programs are fast becoming a significant 
aspect of all mission work. Some of the ablest mis- 
sionaries are operating in this field—simplifying 
the processes of learning, developing new teaching 
techniques, teaching those who can teach others, 
translating, producing, and distributing good litera- 
ture—to the end that the Bible and the whole realm 
of God’s truth may be opened up to the now dark- 
ened minds of mor than half the people of the 
world. 


Ad 


Light and Lite 
Upon the Way 


Beyond this basic plan of teaching all people 
to read and write lies the whole wide range of edu- 
cation. Mission kindergartens bring children in 
their tenderest years into contact with the good 
and the true and the beautiful things of life and 
teach them that all these things have their center 
and source in the one God who made us all and who 
loves us all and would, through Christ, redeem us 
all. Through the children, homes are opened and 
parents and older children are won. Then come the 
elementary and middle schools for both boys and 
girls where again new knowledge of the world, of 
life, and of life’s meaning and destiny under God 
can be imparted to growing hearts and minds. 


The high schools, colleges, universities and 
professional schools provide additional training in 
an atmosphere of Christian love and concern and 
fellowship for those who have shown aptitudes and 
abilities for higher learning and for places of lead- 
ership in church and state, in home and business 
and community life. The state will produce leaders, 
but what every country and every community needs 
is the right kind of leaders, Christian leaders—doc- 
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School At Out-Station 


Kindergarten Children 
at Taunggyi, Burma 
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tors, nurses, agriculturists, business men, statesmen, 
and home-makers who seek the welfare of the whole 
community and not just théir own private ends. It 
is such people, under pastors similarly trained and 
prepared for their ministry, that make possible 
strong, self-supporting, self-governing, self-propa- 
gating and community-redeeming churches. 


No mission has ever yet been able to build 
such churches apart from a full-rounded educa- 
tional program; and part of the weakness in some 
of our work today is directly traceable to weak- 
nesses in our educational and training program. It 
is for this reason that the post-war plans, set forth 
field by field in this volume, include calls for more 
and better schools, more and better equipment and 
educational procedures, more and better educa- 
tional missionaries. In making these calls, the two 
Foreign Societies are not turning aside from their 
paramount purpose of winning men to Christ but 
are following a lead which seems to come as di- 
rectly from the mind and heart of God as any 


which missionary history and experience have ever The First Group of Girls to Enter 
known. West China Union University 





Looking for Dead Relatives Among the Debris 


Property Losses— 
Occasioned by the War 


War destroys both lives and property. Fortunately, property can be replaced—at a cost. The 
loss involved on Northern Baptist mission fields is not yet fully known. It is too early yet to estimate 
accurately the replacement cost of that which is known, but approximate figures can be put down. These 
figures, even though an effort has been made to understate rather than overstate, add up to a total of 
$2,572,125. When all reports are in and careful estimates are drawn, this total may be increased 
by as much as fifty or even one hundred percent. 


A detailed picture of the situation as of November 1, 1945 can be set forth briefly as follows: 


PROPERTY LOSSES 


I. Mission Residences 


Location Extent of Damage 
BURMA 
BHAMO 
Roberts’ Bungalow (Kachin) Practically destroyed 
Ladies’ Bungalow (Kachin) Practically destroyed 
Hanson’s Bungalow (Kachin) Practically destroyed 
Mission Bungalow (Shan) Practically destroyed 


Location 


Haka 
Strait Residence 
Smaller building near residence 
TIDDIM 
Mission Buildings 
INSEIN 
Karen and Burmese 
KENGTUNG 
Medical Compound 
Mission Compound 
KuTKAI 
Sword House 
LoILEM 
Residence 
MANDALAY 
Kelly High School Residence 
Two Residences 
Maymyo 
Milton Shirk Memorial Rest House 
Miss Croft’s House 
Phelps House 
Mrs. Elliott’s House 
Parsonage 
Girls’ School Residence 
MYITKYINA 
Two Residences (Kachin) 
Equipment—Residences 
NAMKHAM 
Mission Bungalow—station 
Two Residences—hospital 
Four Cottages—hospital 


Refugees Returning to Burma 


Extent of Damage 


Major repairs needed 
Major repairs needed 


Destroyed 
Major repairs needed 


Destroyed 
Destroyed 


Destroyed 
Practically destroyed 


Destroyed 
Minor repairs needed 


Destroyed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 
Major repairs needed 
Minor repairs needed 
Destroyed 


Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 


Destroyed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 


Three Lions 





Location 


Panc YANG 
H. Young Compound 
RANGOON 
Guest House—Ahlone 
Field Secretary House 
“Pepper Pot” 
Riverview (Josif) Residence 
Landmadow Pastor Residence 





Extent of Damage 


Major repairs needed 


Destroyed 
Destroyed 
Major repairs needed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 


The Chapel of 
Judson College, 
Rangoon 








Capiz Home 
| School—Destroyed 


Wrecked Auditorium, 
North Baptist Church, Shanghai 
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Roberts Memorial Church, 
Bhamo, Burma—Badly Damaged 
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Bixby Memorial General Hospital, Kityang, South China—Major Repairs Needed 


Location 


Peterson House—Sgaw Karen 
Kenmendine Missionary Quarters 
Two Residences 
Immanuel Church—Parsonage 
Sandwith Road Property 
Middle House 
North House 


SHWEGYIN 
D. W. Graham House 


ASSAM 
KOHIMA 
Supplee Bungalow 
Tanquist Bungalow 
KANGPOPKI 
Two Residences 


Franklin Hall, Central Philippine College—Destroyed 
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Extent of Damage 


Practically destroyed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 


Major repairs needed 
Minor repairs needed 


Major repairs needed 


Destroyed 
Major repairs needed 


Practically destroyed 








Mandalay Girls’ School, 
Burma—Destroyed 





Location Extent of Damage 
SOUTH CHINA 
KITYANG 
Giedt House Major repairs needed 
Two other Houses Minor repairs needed 
SWATOW 
Two Houses Major repairs needed 
EAST CHINA Hi 
HanccHow 
Bakeman-Decker House Major repairs needed 
Clayton House Major repairs needed 
Hucuow 
Montgomery House Destroyed 
Eubank Residence Major. repairs needed 
Pastor’s Residence Major repairs needed 
KINHWA 
Davies Residence Major repairs needed 
Keen Residence Major repairs needed 
NINGPO 
Four Residences Major repairs needed 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
ILoILo 
Three Faculty Houses Destroyed 
Ladies Bungalow Destroyed 
II. Churches and Chapels 
BURMA 
Bhamo, Roberts Memorial Church (Kachin) incl. two pastors’ homes Major repairs needed 
Falam Church Major repairs needed 
Insein—Karen Chapel Major repairs needed 
Haka Church Minor repairs needed 
Kengtung Church Major repairs needed 
Kutkai Church Destroyed 
Mandalay Church (Judson) Destroyed 
Maymyo Church and compound Minor repairs needed 
Namkham Chapel Destroyed 


dL 


Kemmendine Girls’ School, 
Rangoon—Destroyed 





Location Extent of Damage 
Rangoon 
Vinton Memorial Church Major repairs needed 
Pwo Karen Chapel Minor repairs needed 
Immanuel Church Major repairs needed 
Community Hall and plant Minor repairs needed 
English Baptist Church Practically destroyed 
Shwegyin Karen Chapel Destroyed 
Tiddim Church Minor repairs needed 
ASSAM 
Kohima Church Destroyed 
Kangpokpi Church Major repairs needed 
SOUTH CHINA 
Kityang Church Looted; probably destroyed 
Complete report not available 
EAST CHINA | 
Hangchow Church Practically destroyed 
Huchow Church and Street Chapel Major repairs needed 
Kinhwa City Church Practically destroyed 
Shanghai North Baptist Church Destroyed 
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Nurses’ Dormitory, Iloilo, P. 1—Destroyed 


III. Educational Institutions 
Location 


BURMA 
BHAMO 
Kachin Teachers’ Houses (4) 
Kachin Boys’ Dormitories (2) 
Kachin School 
Kachin Girls’ Dormitories (2) 
Miscellaneous outbuildings 
High School including other buildings 
School Buildings—Shan 
Chapel 
Miscellaneous buildings and equipment 
INSEIN 
Woman’s Bible School 
Woman’s Board Residence (school) 
Karen Theological Seminary 
Burman Theological Seminary 
Pierce Divinity School 
KENGTUNG 
School and chapel (including equipment) 
Kurxal (school and church) 
LorLem School 


MANDALAY 
Kelly High School 
Girls’ High School and auxiliary buildings 


Maymyo Girls’ School 
MyitTxkyna School and auxiliary buildings including equipment 


Extent of Damage 


Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Destroyed 


Major repairs needed 
Major repairs needed 
Minor repairs needed 
Destroyed 

Minor repairs needed 


Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 
Practically destroyed 


Destroyed 
Minor repairs needed 


Major repairs needed 
Destroyed 
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Location Extent of Damage 


NAMKHAM 

Hospital school; hostels and equipment Destroyed 

Station school Destroyed 
Panewal School Minor repairs needed? 
RANGOON 

Cushing and English High School Minor repairs needed 

Kemmendine Girls’ School Destroyed 

Judson College 

Laboratory equipment and furnishings—Libraries Destroyed 

SHWEGYIN 

Karen School including equipment Destroyed 

EAST CHINA 

HaNnccHow 

Wayland Academy Destroyed 

Wayland Elementary School Major repairs needed 
Hucnow 

Tsen Deh School Destroyed 

Ming Teh School Minor repairs needed 
Nincpo Riverside Girls’ Academy Destroyed 
SHANGHAI University Major repairs needed 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Baco.op Boys’ and Girls’ Dormitory Minor repairs needed 


Searching in the Ruins of Her Home in China 


Three Lions 
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Baby Clinic in South India 


Location 


ILOILO 


Student Center La Paz 
Normal School Building 
Baptist Training School 
Central Philippine College 


IV. Hospitals and Dispensaries 
BURMA 


* Kengtung Hospital 
Namkham Hospital 


SOUTH CHINA 
Kityang—Bixby Memorial Hospital 
EAST CHINA 
Huchow Hospital 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Emmanuel Hospital, Capiz 


Iloilo Mission Hospital 


Extent of Damage 


Practically destroyed 
Minor repairs needed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 


Destroyed 
Major repairs needed 


Major repairs needed 


Minor repairs needed 


Equipment looted, minor 
repairs needed for build- 


ings 
Destroyed 
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Replacement Cost— 


Conservative Estimates 


I. Mission Residences 


Number of Estimated cost 
Location Residences Extent of Damage of Replacement* 
BURMA 20 Destroyed $100,000 
8 Practically Destroyed 32,000 
6 Major Repairs Needed 12,000 
4 Minor Repairs Needed 2,000 
ASSAM Z Destroyed 10,000 
2 Practically Destroyed 8,000 
1 Major Repairs Needed 2,000 
SOUTH CHINA No Report Yet 
EAST CHINA 1 Destroyed 5,000 
10 Major Repairs Needed 20,000 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 4 Destroyed 20,000 
JAPAN No Report Yet 


MISSION RESIDENCES—SUMMARY: *NOTE: The estimate of $5,000 for replacement; $4,000 for 
restoration; $2,000 and $500 for major and minor repairs respectively is quite conservative. Of 
the 61 residences in Burma, 38 are known to have been destroyed or damaged. Others will be 
listed. To date we have reports on only 11 of the 31 residences in Occupied China, and on only 
4 of the 10 in the Philippines. Even so, however, by conservative estimates for replacement or 
restoration of known losses, $211,000. will be needed. 


Army Personnel Treats Civilians in Burma 


a * Sa 














Village Clinic Near Mandalay 


Anglo Indian School, Moulmein, Burma 


Sunday School Teachers from Judson College Delegates to Student Conference at Judson 
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II. Churches and Chapels 
Estimated Cost 








Location Extent of Damage of Replacement 
BURMA 

Kutkai Church Destroyed $ 10,000 
Mandalay (Judson Church) Destroyed 45,000 
Namkham Chapel Destroyed 5,000 
Shwegyin Church Destroyed 6,000 
Maymyo Church (and Compound) Minor Repairs Needed 2,900 
Rangoon English Baptist Practically Destroyed ? 

Rangoon Immanuel Church Major Repairs Needed 45,000 
Bhamo Roberts Memorial Major Repairs Needed 2,000 
Falam Church Major Repairs Needed 2,000 
Insein Karen Chapel Major Repairs Needed 5,000 
Kengtung Chapel Major Repairs Needed 2,000 
Rangoon Vinton Memorial ' Major Repairs Needed 15,000 
Haka Church Minor Repairs Needed 300 
Tiddim Church Minor Repairs Needed 300 
Rangoon Pwo Karen Chapel Minor Repairs Needed 1,000 
Rangoon Community Chapel Minor Repairs Needed 5900 

Burma Nurse and Stretcher Bearers at Toungoo Signal Corps Photo 


KR 
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Baptist Church 
and Congregation 
at Jorhat, Assam 


E 


Sig 


Kakchieh Church, 
Swatow, South China 





Estimated Cost 


Location Extent of Damage of Replacement 
ASSAM 
Kohima Church Destroyed $ 3,900 
Kangpokpi Church 
(including Compound) Major Repairs Needed 15,000 


Note: Baptists had 198 churches and chapels in Assam. Many in the Manipur State have undoubtedly been 
destroyed or damaged. 


SOUTH CHINA No Report Yet 
EAST CHINA 
_ Shanghai North Church Destroyed $ 20,000 
Hangchow Practically Destroyed 3,000 
Kinhwa Practically Destroyed 3,000 
Huchow City Church Major Repairs Needed 2,000 
Huchow Chapel Major Repairs Needed 150 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS Church Buildings Destroyed FADS TES) 
JAPAN No Report Yet 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS—SUMMARY: Known losses with conservative estimates will call for not 
less than $209,625. 
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III. Educational Institutions 
Estimated Cost of 


Replacement and 
Restoration of 
Buildings and 
Location Extent of Damage Equipment 
BURMA 
Bhamo (16 buildings) Practically Destroyed $ 30,000 
Insein 
Woman’s Bible School Major Repairs and Equipment 20,000 
Burman Theological Seminary Destroyed 26,250 
Pierce Divinity School Minor Repairs and Equipment 10,000 
Karen Theological Seminary Minor Repairs and Equipment 10,000 
Kengtung School and Chapel Destroyed 3,200 
Kutkai 
Kachin Bible School Destroyed 17,500 
Loilem School Practically Destroyed 5,000 
Mandalay 
Kelly High School Destroyed 90,000 
Girls’ High School Minor Repairs and Replacement of Equipment 2,000 
Maymyo Girls’ School Major Repairs Needed 20,000 
Myitkyina Kachin School Destroyed 20,000 
Namkham | 
Hospital School Destroyed 1,000 
Station School Destroyed 18,000 
Rangoon 
Cushing and English High School Minor Repairs 2,000 
Kemmendine Girls’ School Destroyed 150,000 
Judson College Laboratory, 
Equipment and Furniture Destroyed 250,000 
Shwegyin Karen School Destroyed 20,000 
ASSAM Reports Inadequate 
SOUTH CHINA Reports Inadequate 
EAST CHINA 
Hangchow 
Wayland Academy Practically Destroyed 50,000 
Wayland Elementary School Major Repairs 25,000 
Huchow 
Tsen Deh School Destroyed ? 
Ming Teh School Minor Repairs and Equipment 6,000 
Ningpo Riverside Girls’ Academy Destroyed 30,000 
University of Shanghai Major Repairs and Equipment 200,000 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Iloilo | 
Student Center La Paz Major Repairs Needed 10,000 
Baptist Training School Replacement 17,000 
Central Phil. College (20 bldg.) Destroyed, including Equipment 300,000 


EDUCATIONAL—SUMMARY: $1,957,750 needed on basis of partial reports. 


NOTE: The above summary, in addition to the figures indicated, includes $624,800 which it is estimated will be 
needed to meet the necessary repairs, replacement of damaged or destroyed buildings and equipment in these 
Burma stations: Bassein, Henzada, Meiktila, Moulmein, Myaungmya, Naunglebin, Pegu, Prome, Pyinmana, 
Tavoy, Tharrawaddy, Thaton, Thonze, Toungoo, Wakema. Definite information about these stations is just 
now arriving. ; 
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Homeless Refugees of Yugoslavia—Whither Bound? 


IV. Hospitals and Dispensaries 


Location 


BURMA 
Moulmein Hospital 


Extent of Damage 


Equipment Looted 


Kengtung Hospital Destroyed 


Namkham Hospital 


Major Repairs Needed 


ASSAM No loss reported 


SOUTH CHINA 


EAST CHINA 


Huchow Hospital 
Other losses will be reported 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Capiz—Emmanuel Hospital 


No adequate report of losses 


Minor repairs needed 


Equipment looted 
Buildings need minor repairs 


Iloilo Mission Hospital Destroyed 
HOSPITAL REPLACEMENT AND EQUIPMENT NEEDS— 


INCOMPLETE SUMMARY: 
oi 


eN ey 





Estimated Cost of 
Replacement and 
Restoration of 
Buildings and 
Equipment 


$ 18,750 
90,000 
25,000, 


100,000 


$193,750 


GRAND TOTAL of needs for buildings and equipment based on incomplete reports and conserva- 
tive replacement, restoration and equipment estimates 


I. Mission Residences 

II. Churches and Chapels 
II. Educational Institutions 
IV. Hospitals and Dispensaries 


$ 211,000 
209,625 
1,957,790 
193,750 





GRAND TOTAL $2,572,125 
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servants of the Divine Will 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society came into being through the working of the Spirit of God in many hearts. Under the 
control of His Spirit, they have continued for 132 years and 75 years respectively as servants of the 


divine will. Their supreme passion has always been to honor God in Jesus Christ, and to make His 


love known among all peoples.* 


*This paragraph, the four on page 3, the ones on page 4, the one on page 5 and the second one on page 7. 
taken together form a statement adopted by the Boards of both the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society for this post-war planning release. 
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Beyond Anything Yet Done 


More men fell mortally wounded on Iwo Jima in 25 days of fighting 
than Northern Baptists have sent out to foreign mission fields in over a 
century. The number—a few in excess of 4,000—is larger even than the 
combined totals of both Northern and Southern Baptists. If our churches had 
sent foreign missionaries at one one-hundredth the rate we have given men 
and women to the armed services, we would have today three times as many 


missionaries as we actually have. 


The war, however, has shown us what we can do in a crisis. We have 
given freely of life and treasure to preserve our freedom. Now it is time to 
stop and ask “Freedom for what?” If it be not freedom for more perfectly 
doing the will of God, how long will the freedom last? How long should 
it last? 


God has given us another chance. We are like those of our number who 
have been released from internment camps. How near we all were to being 
interned! At Dunkirk, at Pearl Harbor, at El Alamein, in the Atlantic sub- 
marine struggle, internment for us, our children, and our grandchildren was 
so near that we shudder even to think of it. But God seemed to say: “Not yet 
will I let their enemies triumph over them. It may be that they will now 


seriously undertake what they have hitherto done only in meagerest measure.” 


Are we worthy of His trust? If so, we shall have to do, beginning now, 
infinitely more than we have ever done before. The way to begin is to offer 


our sons and daughters for the service of Christ and to pour out our treasure 


in the World Mission Crusade. 


Pre-War and Post-War are time concepts, and the one is sharply 
distinguished from the other. This is not so true, however, of a pre-war and a 
post-war plan where the one merges into the other. Many things, there- 
fore, listed in this volume as post-war plans are only extensions of a long- 
continued program. They were done before the war and during the war, 


and will now be done, along with many new things, in the post-war world. 


* CK OK OK 


This book lends itself to individual reading and to group use. It is 


our hope that many pastors and other leaders see in it a comprehensive 


and vivid picture of that part of the world mission of Christ entrusted to 


the two Northern Baptist Foreign Mission Societies and will convey its 


message and challenge to groups large and small. 


* KCK *K OX 


The nominal charge of 25c per copy is made to assure a wide distri- 
bution. Orders for 10 or more copies sent to one address will be at the 
rate of 20c per copy. Please order direct from: American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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